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: PROGRESS IN MACHIAVELLI STUDIES 
| I 
iv RECENT years the work of students concerned with the in- 
tricate pattern of political literature in the Renaissance has shown 
many trends and tendencies, as varied perhaps as the problems 
whose newly remarked phases call for analysis or whose shifting 
aspects seem ever to suggest revision or reinterpretation. These ex- 
pressions and attitudes of critical writers would apparently imply 
an utmost divergence; but in their treatment of materials, one notes, 
two main lines of attack unfailingly emerge and develop. The effort 
to achieve factual verity, and the effort to establish value by inter- 
pretation, each more or less scholarly in method and results, must 
abide one another in the work of these latter years on Machiavelli, 
for they go hand in hand, and no sign comes that one will ever 


greatly yield to the other. 
| In the first instance the criterion is descriptive accuracy and ob- 


jective proof, while in the second the issue most often before the 
responsible intellect, if not the test of ultimate worth which here has 
so many and such ill-defined phases, is the true form of the value 
pursued and its mutations within conceptual frames reached by 
various personalities. This basic distinction between types of prob- 
lems has held its own among »xperts, and realization of their 
normally implicit obligations is growing gradually clearer to the 
many. But in the late Machiavelli literature backward lapses are 
still to be found, and occasionally immersion of the mind in some 
stagnant pool seems to have occurred by direct volition. There are, 
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too, evidences of plain charlatanism here and there in the published 
product. But for the most part Machiavelli criticism records a care- 
ful, conscientious advance upon the chief scientific goals of its double 
realm. Wide gaps remain to be filled by additional studies; none the 
less, the recent past has marked an important measure of progress. 

It would be well nigh impossible, in a brief survey, to take 
account of all new contributions to the bibliography in the various 
languages.' Only those that serve in some manner to demonstrate 
the variety and movement of the field and to emphasize its unabated 
vitality may be noted in passing, and only major studies which have 
definitely advanced our knowledge of fact or heightened our aware- 
ness of significance can be discussed at any length. 


II 


The pursuit of positive results has caused contemporary criticism 
in more than one subject to fall into increasingly minute subdi- 
visions. With Machiavelli, however, if research points toward numer- 
ous minor problems which remain to be patiently exhausted of their 
content, it is true also that these frequently change and grow under 
examination, drawing swift flashes of light from the presiding genius 
of their origin; and the critic may never neglect to follow them with 
unsparing effort to the end. Thus at present the attempt to conclude 
verifications of objective reality is often resolved by one of two 
means, that of documenting systematically the physical or moral 
environment of Machiavelli, and that of tracing with new materials 
the lines of his influence within a culture. The latter, of course, is 
actually a more rigorous exploration of what we have become ac- 
customed to call ‘“Machiavellism,” or, the fortuna and tradition of 
Machiavelli in the thought, literature, or politics of divers nations. 
A form of various types of history, at the simplest term it is but the 
description of a certain web of transmuted human values running out 
however irregularly from an original source, Machiavelli the writer 
and thinker. 

Thus, since the work of Mario Praz on Machiavelli and the Eliza- 
bethans,? further efforts to plot the course of his influence in England 

1 It is intended to discuss only works which have appeared since 1935, and 
in relating these to their background in Machiavelli criticism, to refer gen- 
erally only to publications issued since 1930. Naturally, works already re- 


viewed in /talica, as those of Charles Benoist and Albert Chérel (XV, 2, 84—- 
88), ave excluded here save for passing mention. 

2 Oxford University Press, 1928; revised and enlarged Italian translation, 
Machiavelli e gl’inglesi dell’epoca elisabettiana, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1930. Cf. 
also Proceedings of the Britis}, Academy, Vol. 14, pp. 49-97, London, 1928. 
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have been made in the excellent studies of Napoleone Orsini who, 
beginning in 1936 (a year which brought forth several notable con- 
tributions to the literature) with his important Bacone e Machiavelli,? 
went on in the following year to a new group of Studii sul Rinasci- 
mento italiano in Inghilterra.t Derived from the same complex of 
researches whose leading results had been synthesized in the first 
book, these Studii developed the inquiry, relative to Machiavelli’s 
diffusion in the England of Elizabeth and of the sixteenth century, 
through an examination of manuscript translations of the Principe 
and the Discorsi, and broadened it to the fortuna of Guicciardini’s 
Ricordi. The author’s stress upon the polemical character of the 
linking of Italian Renaissance literary elements with English cul- 
ture, and the evidences he notes of Machiavelli’s influence on Mil- 
ton’s thought are of particular interest, as is the Machiavellian share 
in the intellectual composite of Gabriel Harvey. More recently, John 
Purves had occasion to point out, in reference to the relatively earlier 
acquaintance with the name of Machiavelli in Scotland, that the 
first French translation of the Principe (1553), was dedicated to a 
Scotsman, James Hamilton, second Earl of Arran, and that in the 
translator’s preface the Florentine was presented in a favorable light, 
contrasting greatly with later falsifications built up by the Huguenot 
tradition.5 Giving detailed attention to one of the group of unpub- 
lished manuscript translations of the Principe he had previously 
surveyed, Professor Orsini in a new article studied the evidence of a 
_text immediately following this translation, and found it to be an 
extract from the first pages of Leicester’s Commonwealth, which 
helped him to confirm the date of the manuscript as 1584.° Not long 
ago he continued his fresh series of studies with a description of 
manuscripts in the British Museum that contain notes or extracts 
from the Storie of Machiavelli and Guicciardini,’ thus indicating to 


3’ Emiliano degli Orfini, Genova (“‘Coll: « della Nuova Cultura,’’ 11). The 
book has an “Indice dei passi di Bacone e »_achiavelli messi a raffronto,’”’ but 
otherwise lacks an index. It is actually, as the author indicates, a work of 
synthesis, revising, redefining, and completing a long line of critical literature 
concerned with the problem of Bacon in respect to Machiavelli. 

4 Con alcuni testi inediti. Firenze, Sansoni, 1937. La Rinascita, I, 3 (July, 
1938), pp. 113-122, contains a lengthy review by Ettore Allodoli. 

5 See “‘The First Knowledge of Machiavelli in Scotland,” La Rinascita, I, 
1-2 (Jan.—April, 1938), pp. 139-142. 

6 Nuove ricerche intorno al machiavellismo nel Rinase*-rento inglese. I. 
““Machiavellismo e polemiche politiche nel manoscritto Harleiano 967.’’ La 
Rinascita, I, 4 (Oct., 1938), pp. 92-101. 

7 Nuove ricerche, etc. II. ‘““Appunti inediti dalle ‘Storie’ del Machiavelli e 
del Guicciardini.”’ Jbid., II, 6 (April, 1939), pp. 299-304. 
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some degree the diffusion of their historical phase in Renaissance 
England. 

A different interest attaches to the modest but typographically 
pleasing publication of Adolfo Oxilia, who placed his brief summary 
of Machiavelli’s life and works’ against a background of well selected 
and clearly reproduced photographs, thereby documenting pic- 
torially the physical surroundings of his subject and to a certain 
extent also the portraits and editions. In the bibliographical field, 
a vue d’ensemble is provided by Achille Norsa’s work, Il Principio 
della Forza nel pensiero politico di Niccold Machiavelli,® with its 
larger second half, ‘‘Contributo bibliografico,’’!° where a great num- 
ber of titles are brought together in categories with appropriate 
comment, systematizing in this way an extraordinary bulk of the 
literature and permitting us to visualize, as it were, the vast. biblio- 
graphical line of expansion of Machiavelli’s influence. 

Many will have become familiar with the methodical but poorly 
equilibrated book of Albert Chérel" concerned with Machiavellism 
in France. Not so many, it would seem, have taken note of Andrea 
Sorrentino’s Storia dell’ Antimachiavellismo europeo. In many short 
chapters he seeks to chart the current of denunciation and denigra- 
tion of Machiavelli, from Nifo through De Sanctis, in its entire 
European setting; and this was perhaps too much to undertake at 
once. Partly scholarly, partly popular in outlook, summarizing the 
most important works and touching briefly on others, hampered by 
annoying omissions and misprints—defects which inevitably assail 
one’s judgment—the volume nevertheless offers an excellent rapid 


8 Firenze, Novissima enciclopedia monografica illustrata (‘‘edizioni Nemi’’), 
1932. Generally accurate as to facts, Oxilia errs strangely in referring (p. 15) 
to Savonarola’s early “‘applauditissimi quaresimali’’ in Florence, but in the 
next phrase seems to be in touch with modern Savonarola criticism concerning 
the period under Lorenzo. As is known, Fra Girolamo’s first attempts at 
Lenten sermons in San Lorenzo were unsuccessful. Cf. the new edition of the 
pseudo-Burlamacchi, La Vita del beato Ieronimo Savonarola, pub. by Principe 
Piero Ginori Conti, with an Introduction by Roberto Ridolfi, Firenze, Olschki, 
1937, pp. 13, 16. 

® Ulrico Hoepli, Milano, 1936 (Studi giuridici politici economici e sociali), 
xev— [252]. With an Index of names. 

10 This section, with the “‘Prefazione”’ of the present volume, slightly 
diversified, was previously issued in summary in the Atti del Primo Congresso 
Mondiale delle Biblioteche e di bibliografia—Roma-Venezia, 15-30 giugno 1929, 
III, pub. by Ministero della E. N., Roma, 1931. The lists run to 1935. 

1 La pensée de Machiavel en France. Paris, L’Artisan du livre, 1935. Re- 
viewed by Vincent Luciani in /talica, XV, 2 (June, 1938), pp. 86-88. 

#2 Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1936. No index. 
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survey of the general European polemic against Machiavelli. With 
the gradual revision of that hostile attitude, Sorrentino thenceforth 
records the reversals of Machiavellism through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and modern Machiavelli scholarship. The last 
critic treated at any length is De Sanctis, but the author is aware of 
much later criticism and of some of the most recent. The impression 
of a lively and studious journalism rises from the whole, but despite 
the lack of detailed treatment, this work has its merits: a critical 
sense, a wide historical perspective, a definite grasp of the political 
and social implications of Anti-Machiavellism in Europe during 
three centuries. Let me call attention also to the summarizations of 
many obscure Latin treatises and to the mature comments of the 
“Epilogo” on major problems, including acute and timely observa- 
tions regarding modern trends in Machiavelli studies. 

There are secondary, unoriginal phases of Machiavelli, phases in 
which his work relies upon or reposes in tradition: do they represent 
his “genius at its lowest point,’ as Professor Allan H. Gilbert, 
accepting the risks implicit in their elaboration, frankly calls these 
elements in his detailed study of Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Fore- 
runners? The traditional side of Machiavelli may be a minor one; 
at any event, it has provoked a highly important book, one of the 
most constructive efforts of recent years. The general effect of the 
volume is to emphasize remarkably the links uniting Machiavelli 
with his literary background. Professor Gilbert has asked what 

- similarities exist between the Prince and the political literature of its 
time; in what respects it is one of a type, “books of advice to 
princes,’ and to what degree Machiavelli was therefore a traditional 
author following an accepted and popular formula. What was the 
background of literature in this form against which his work would 

3 Subtitled, Tue Prince as a Typical Book pe REGIMINE PRINCIPUM, 

Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1938 (Duke University 

Publications), pp. x11, 266, with Bibliography and Index. This is perhaps the 

best point at which to set down a word of explanation. The Editor of Jtalica 
first graciously sent me this volume for review, an assignment which was com- 
pleted some time ago. At the moment, however, many Machiavelli titles were 
passing across my desk, and in delivering the review I felt bound to note that 
the importance of Professor Gilbert’s book would be clearer were it to be 
evaluated in closer relation to contemporary critical production. Professor 

Van Horne concurred and, most kindly, arranged for the present survey 

article. The reader will observe from following paragraphs in what manner 
comparative scrutiny actually enhances the status of Professor Gilbert’s 
study. For the loss of time in lengthier critical accounting, as well as delay 


i attributable to unexpected events elsewhere, however, to both author and 
' editor are due these honorable amends. 
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have appeared to the cultivated reader of the sixteenth century? 
These are intriguing problems, and attempted solutions are likely 
to be both fascinating and inconclusive. Professor Gilbert has been 
equally prudent and thorough. He has examined minutely the 
traditional literary background of the Prince, using comparisons 
among texts to indicate many striking parallels. It is a method that 
is suggestive always, frequently satisfying. 

The author’s guiding concern with traditional elements in Machia- 
velli, rather than with those qualities of originality which have pro- 
jected him beyond the conventions of a genre and the limitations of 
his time and have essentially made him live for us, is reflected in the 
organization of this admirable study; yet its conclusions are quite 
impartial and unrestricted. First Professor Gilbert reviews high 
points in the history of works de regimine principum and their bear- 
ing upon the Prince; then he proceeds with a running commentary 
on the latter—a detailed analysis, chapter by chapter, which occu- 
pies the greater part of his volume. Thus two purposes are accom- 
plished: the lengthy citations from other authors constantly elicit 
and elaborate similarities, pointing up those undeniable character- 
istics that Machiavelli’s treatise shares with the literature of its 
tradition; at the same time, through the effect of contrast, appear 
just as unmistakably the innovations and individual features which 
are its supreme contribution. Sense and discretion prevail through- 
out this lengthy, delicate process; careful, clear summaries of the 
chapters are especially notable; there is a repeated refusal to over- 
state—Professor Gilbert declines, for instance, to follow Tomma- 
sini’s unhesitating attribution of influence to Pontano." It is toward 
the novelties of Machiavelli’s thought that he leads in the end by 
this indirect route: they are in reality the dominant values. The 
manifold threads are drawn together in the concluding section, and 
with a strong assertion of the typical character of the Prince goes 
emphasis upon non-traditional elements that stand sharply in relief 
against it. 

The web that seems to run between Machiavelli and his literary 
setting, eventuating for us in the “‘typicality” of the Prince, is 
infinitely suggestive, but it raises tantalizing questions: in it lines 
may appear to cross and yet not form points of contact. Com- 
mentary may be shrewd and resourceful, quotations may be apt; 
aside from classical parallels and relationships previously studied, 


4 Jbid., p. 113, n. 75. 
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choice is still held to a certain number of authors showing major 
similarities and differences: Egidio Colonna, Francesco Patrizi, 
Pontano, Poggio, Diomede Caraffa, Beroaldus, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, Guicciardini. Machiavelli may or may not have been 
familiar with their work. What then? The complex of opinion amid 
which we see the Prince is, of course, filled out from contemporary 
authors apparently not within his ken, and from a few later authors. 
Erasmus, Clichtoveus, Commynes, and Pigna illustrate in various 
ways the strength of this vein of traditional discussion during and 
after Machiavelli’s time. So much for the literary environment of 
the Prince, the works de regimine principum among which it reaches 
us; but do these include the complete “atmosphere in which the 
Prince was written,” or the whole “background against which an 
educated reader... would have thrown the Prince when it ap- 
peared?’ Possibly for an answer to the multiple problem so pre- 
sented one genre offers an insufficient recourse. For these words raise 
the problem of the political and intellectual climate as a whole, and 
thorough treatment of its various aspects would inevitably advanee 
beyond attention to a single literary form. 

Thus, if the wider vista were to be explored, one might wish for a 
special section devoted to items now falling on the rather tenuous 
borderline of scholarly classifications, but once, certainly, elements 
of the political climate round about Machiavelli. Within the limits 
set by Professor Gilbert, no doubt, some additional works could 


~ have been utilized, for example, Savonarola’s Trattato circa il Reg- 


gimento di Firenze, with its pointed references to that prince whose 
human semblance was transparently Lorenzo de’ Medici." And if 
the atmosphere in which Machiavelli and his ideas moved were to 
be documented to the full, if that intellectual and political world 
could be analyzed exhaustively, followed out in its social ramifica- 
tions and traced in its casual expressions, might we not determine 
the function of typical words or phrases that have come down to us 
even by such means as the private letter—recall, for the moment, 
one of Ser Piero da Bibbiena to Giovanni de’ Medici, with the 


% P. [v.] Dr. Gilbert’s purpose of course is, as he says, “to give something”’ 
of the atmosphere, etc., but the scope of his “background”’ is not thus limited 
and in his development of terms immediately thereafter the problem is im- 
plied as unitary and total. 

1 For convenience, I cite the familiar edition of Viliari and Casanova, 
Scelta di Prediche e Scritti di Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Firenze, Sansoni, 1595, 
pp. 372-382. 
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accent of its time and a curious Machiavellian tone?!” Not every- 
thing, however, can be put into one book; Professor Gilbert’s is a 
key to latent possibilities. By analyzing a part of the field of likely 
sources, it suggests what works may have influenced the Prince; as 
a study of the latter’s area of literary implementation, as we view 
political literature, it is abundantly successful. 


Ill 


In reflection, the striking feature of this study is the emphasis 
developing from it on a general concept of the political climate 
about Machiavelli: the meanings, the suggestibility, the poten- 
tialities resident in this idea. First of all it causes one to turn back 
to that knotty, interminable problem of the sources, to reflect on 
the modes of approach to the materials previously utilized. Then one 
is driven to suspect that in terms of a revision of the method of 
attack upon these difficulties Professor Gilbert’s work goes beyond 
its obvious, immediate objective and will presently be seen to have 
far reaching consequences. 

It may mark a definite turning point. For here there is, essentially, 
the sketch ef a new orientation toward the problem of sources. Let 
us see how this is so, for the underlying promise of such a develop- 
ment is very great. The contest of deduction and conjecture over 
really definable influences in Machiavelli has given rise to a good 
many subjective answers and sometimes a forcing of probabilities 
curiously out of line with the requirements of objective verification. 
These alien, shall we say “metaphysical,” visitants to a field of 
“scientific”? proof lead one to wonder whether the original fault lay 
not with an improper formulation of the problem. If some part of 
the latter is insoluble in its original terms, or if attempted solutions 
have been provoking confusions of method, should not the terms of 
both problem and approach be revised in the light of accumulated 
results? Now, in Professor Gilbert’s study, the concept of the 
political climate supersedes wholly the modalities of the old struggle 
over the sources; the time-worn problem of influence is suddenly ap- 
proached on a new plane, adjusted to the realities of the situation as 
experimental data have disclosed them, and in terms newly sus- 

17 From Venice, September 8, 1512; pub. by I. Del Lungo in Archivio 
Storico Italiano, N. S., t. XVIII, P. I, pp. 11-15. Urging Giovanni to control 
Florence energetically, he says, ‘‘La natura de lo stato et le dispositioni de li 


animi sforzano ad fare uno capo... ;’’ “... Adunque una corruptione pud 
essere generatione dell’altra, cid é la riconquista per corruptione.” 
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ceptible to demonstration. The original problem is not abandoned; 
a faulty hypothesis is simply recast and directed across a new experi- 
mental ground. It is, as it were, to shear away those aspects of the 
question found insoluble by the measure of fact; to restate intent 
and procedure relative to those remaining aspects whose solution 
really lies within that measure’s grasp. 

This is not to say that Professor Gilbert explicitly states so broad 
an aim; it is what seems to me, against the background of previous 
criticism, the extraordinary, intrinsic purport of his work. The ad- 
vance, the substantial gain, reside of course in the nature of the 
objective method: a constructive redefinition pointing toward new 
uses of research tools. For the concept of the political climate, in- 
tegrally, concerns many elements involved in Machiavelli’s environ- 
ment, intellectual, literary, psychological, social. Forms of a reality 
available through specific data, these are capable of verification; 
they present new ranges of material for exploration and study, to be 
interrelated and correlated in new ways, with a constant hope of at- 
taining positive results. Fruitful ranges, besides: along their lines 
lie complementary problems interlocking with one or another domain 
of learning; they suggest quite as clearly new fundamental investiga- 
tions, auxiliary studies, an eventual obligation of synthesis. This 
promise of a widespread, diversified activity bears clear implications 
of progress, the map of a living future for Machiavelli criticism. 

A grist of recent and significant work seems to confirm the produc- 
tivity of this conceptual renovation which is perhaps finding effec- 
tive form, by degrees, without our being immediately aware cf its 
vigor. For the moment, to stress the particular point involved, let us 
deliberately set aside interpretative materials, or those that neces- 
sarily carry interpretation with them. Thus we shall exclude here 
late critical revaluations of the Prince, whether these seek to find 
two books in the one!’ or to view the one as a mere unit in a larger 
and broader book.'® We must pass over too recent developments of 
the general critical tradition concerned with Machiavelli,?® those 


18 Marianne Weickert, Die literarische Form von Machiavellis “Principe’’: 
Eine morphologische Untersuchung. Wiirzburg, Konrad Triltsch, 1937, pp. v, 
118. 

19 Count Carlo Sforza, [presenting] The Living Thoughts of Machiavelli. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1940 (The Living Thoughts Library, ed. 
by A. O. Mendel [15)). 

20 This current deserves to be followed from Luigi Russo’s notable Pro- 
legomeni a Machiavelli, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1931, in its wide swings through 
an arc from critical excellence to mediocre inspirationalism or partisan op- 
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careful analyses and refulgent abstractions which, so often reward- 
ing, now and again seem but clever arrangements or subtle per- 
sonalizations of the data. And we shall look beyond the biographies, 
which in these years have run from poor to fair?! and at their most 
interesting show the accent of critical subjectivism ;” likewise we shall 
omit the popularizations,” elementary or semi-serious. Instead,” 
it is well to point out studies that illuminate special aspects of 
Machiavelli’s political climate. New searchings of that variegated 
intellectual environment are the need, bits around a vast mosaic 
whose central design remains with the future for completion. 

One method of moving toward the eventual complex of material 
is through those individuals contributing to the formation of Machia- 
velli’s political climate and by the analysis of their intellectual and 
moral worlds. Felice Battaglia’s Enea Silvio Piccolomini e Francesco 
Patrizi® is the type of monograph that builds judiciously and use- 
fully in this direction, just as Giuseppe Toffanin’s Giovanni Pontano: 
fra Vuomo e la natura, unfortunately, appears unconstructive for 
the purpose. Patrizi has been interestingly viewed in other phases 


portunism, to the present. Note, for instance, Silvio Guarnieri’s Jnterpre- 
tazione di Machiavelli, Firenze, Edizioni di Solaria, 1934. Here the interpreta- 
tive first part of Norsa’s work, Jl Principio della Forza, etc., cited above (nn. 
9, 10), the “Saggio Critico”’ preceding the Bibliography, finds its place. An 
interesting example of one tendency is Plinio Carli’s Niccolé Machiavelli e la 
sua vera gloria (Estratto da L’Orto, VIII), Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938. There 
are, of course, many other examples. 

21 Cf. D. Erskine Muir, Machiavelli and His Times, London, Heineman, 
1936; J. Pulver, Machiavelli, the Man, His Work, and His Times, London, H. 
Joseph, 1937. I note without comment Erich Brandenburg’s Machiavelli und 
sein Principe, Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1938. 

22 Valeriu Marcu, Accent on Power: The Life and Times of Machiavelli, 
trans. by Richard Winston (the author’s original Die Schule der Macht), New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart [1939]. 

23 Here no doubt belong the various works of Charles Benoist on Machia- 
velli; ef. Vincent Luciani’s review in /talica, XV, 2 (June, 1938), p. 84 f. 
Note the Introduction of Gustave Charlier’s Machiavel, Paris, La Renaissance 
du Livre, 1934 (Les Cent Chefs-d’oeuvres étrangers); also that of Max Lerner 
for The Prince and The Discourses, New York, The Modern Library, [1940]. 
I note without comment Hans Freyer’s Machiavelli, Leipzig, Bibliographisches 
institut [ca. 1938], (Meyers kleine handbiicher, 13). 

** The recent bibliography has been increased by Francesco Collotti’s 
Machiavelli; lo stato, Messina, G. Principato [1939], and Herbert Butterfield’s 
The Statecraft of Machiavelli, London, G. Bell and Sons, 1940, among other 
items. 

* Subtitled, Due politici senesi del quattrocento, Siena, Istituto comunale 
d’arte e di storia, 1936 (ed. di 300 es. num.); 171 pp., with an Index of names. 

** With, In appendice, il dialogo Aegidius, trans. by Vincenzo Grillo, 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1938; 180 pp.; no index. 
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by Francesco Sarri,?”? whose study of Giovanni Fabbrini da Figline 
is also worth attention.*® Giuseppe Bernetti has done further work 
on Enea Silvio Piccolomini,?® and there is an accretion of more or 
less serviceable studies centering upon Pontano.*° I find the rapidly 
increasing texts devoted to humanism, Ficino, and the Platonic 
Academy" of particular value, strengthening and solidifying as they 
do our knowledge of Machiavelli’s immediate cultural background. 
Such are the developments likely to be most fertile. Thus in branches 
of the pattern now we have some excellent contributions; let us 
hope more are coring, to fill it in and make it whole. 
Hytanp Harris 


The New Florentine Collection 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


27 “T]_ pensiero pedagogico ed economico del senese Francesco Patrizi,’”’ 
La Rinascita, I, 1-2 (Jan.—April, 1938), pp. 98-138. 

28 See La Rinascita, II, 8-9 (Aug.-Oct., 1939), pp. 617 ff., and III, 12 
(April, 1940), pp. 233 ff. 

29 “Ricerche e problemi nei Commentari di Enea Silvio Piccolomini,” 
La Rinascita, II, 7 (June, 1939), pp. 449 ff. 

30 Note, for example, references in Eugenio Mele’s ‘‘Qualche nuovo dato 
sulla vita di Mossén Pere Torroella e sui suoi rapporti con Giovanni Pontano,”’ 
La Rinascita, I, 4 (Oct., 1938), pp. 76 ff. 

t The editorial effort centering in and around P. O. Kristeller’s Supple- 
mentum Ficinianum. Marsiliit Ficini Florentini Philosophi Platonici Opuscula 
-inedita et dispersa, 2 vols., Firenze, Olschki, 1937, etc., seems especially 
constructive. The various numbers of La Rinascita since its initiation supply, 
as has been noted, texts and references of varying utility and suggestiveness. 


[Professor Gilbert’s The Prince and Other Works, etc. (Chicago, Packard and 
Co., 1941) appeared too late to receive attention in this survey.] 
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THE LOVER IN A CASK: A TALE OF A TUB 


in HIS discussion of Boccaccio’s story of the lover hidden in a 
butt,! which some scholars think the origin of the phrase ‘‘a tale 
of a tub,’ A. C. Lee finds only a single Italian analogue—that in one 
of the novelle of Sereambi.*I should like to call attention to a handling 
of the same situation which appears in Giambattista della Porta’s 
comedy Lo Astrologo (Venice, 1606), which in turn exists in an 
English adaptation by Thomas Tomkis, Albumazar (London, 1615). 

In Boccaccio and in Apuleius, from whom the story is taken,‘ an 
honest man is betrayed by his unfaithful wife, who summons her 
lover as soon as her husband leaves for work. The husband returns 
unexpectedly and announces that he has sold the tub in which the 
lover happens to be hiding. The wife cleverly forestalls the discovery 
of her unfaithfulness by saying that she too has sold the tub to the 
gentleman who is at the moment examining it. While the unsuspect- 
ing husband is cleaning the vessel in accordance with the terms of 
the hastily arranged sale, the lover cuckolds him, and the story 
closes with the husband carrying the tub to an inn at the lover’s 
command. 

Porta adapts this story to fit the complex circumstances of his 
play. Albumazar, an astrologer, pretends to change Vignarolo, a 
peasant, into the form of a gentleman. In order to further his own 
schemes, Albumazar arranges with a harlot, Bevilona, to entice the 
supposed gentleman to her lodgings and keep him there two hours. 
By prearrangement, Bevilona and Vignavolo are interrupted in their 
dalliance when the harlot’s supposed husband (actually another of 
the astrologer’s confederates, playing the part of an irascible, jealous 
Spaniard) appears on the scene. Bevilona, pretending astonished 
fear, hides the frightened peasant in a cask. The feigned husband 
then announces that he has sold the hogshead, which must be cleaned 
according to the terms of the sale. The scene concludes with Bevilona 
and her pretended husband pouring water into the cask in which the 


1 Decameron, Day 7, Novel 2. 
* Notes and Queries, 1st Ser., IV, 242; and John Webster, Complete Works, 


ed. F. L. Lueas, I, 216-217. 
8’ The Decameron: Its Sources and Analogues (London, 1909), p. 188. 


4 Metamorphoseon, Teubner, bk IX, chs. V-VII. (Tudor Translations, IV, 
bk. LX, chap. xxviii, pp. 181-183.) 
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peasant is still hidden.* In the next scene the burla is completed when 
the cask, with the peasant still inside, is rolled to the sea for rinsing.® 

Some of the features of the original story have disappeared, while 
others are masked by adaptation. In Apuleius and Boccaccio, the 
wife and lover combine to gull an unsuspecting husband; in Porta, 
the supposed wife and husband dupe an unsuspecting lover. At the 
same time, the core of the original story remains in the play: the 
wife’s hiding her lover in a vessel which is cleansed in the course of 
the action. Furthermore, the conclusion which Porta uses is identical 
with that of an analogous folk-tale which Lee himself cites.? 

Tomkis’s adaptation of Porta’s comedy alters the details of the 
story even further, though the essential circumstances remain 
much the same. In the English play, the feigned husband becomes a 
truculent Welshman, and the episode closes not with the rolling of 
the imprisoned lover in the barrel, but with his discovery after the 
water has been poured into the cask.* Clearly the demands of plot 
and character kept Tomkis, like Porta, from making complete use 
of the original story. 

Hueu G. Dick 


University of California at Los Angeles 


5 Lo Astrologo, III, vii (Le Commedie, ed. V. Spampanato [Bari, 1911], II, 
349-350). 

6 Astrol., III, viii (Commedie, II, 351). 

7 Op. cit., pp. 187-188. 

8 Albumazar, III, ix (Robert Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old Plays, ed. 
W. C. Hazlitt, XI, 373-376). 
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Italian literature with quantities of Italian poetry and transla- 
tions by famous Frenchmen, as well as informative apprecia- 
tion. Petrarch is the father of Italian verse, but the 16th ec. 
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Editorial Comment. “Recent Books.” Jtalica, 127-128, and 


181-184. 

Hall, Robert A. Jr. In JItalica, xvu, 178-179. Heinrich and Renée 
Kahane: Italienische Ortsnamen in Griechenland. Verlag der 
“Byzantinisch-neugriechischen Jahrbiicher,” 1940. 

Holmes, Urban T. In Jtalica, xvu, 176-178. Louis H. Gray: Founda- 


tions of Language. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 
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Kurz, Harry. In /talica, xvii, 175-176. Gertrude Slaughter: Cala- 
bria, the First Italy. University of Wisconsin Press, 1939. 
Oliver, Revilo P. In I[talica, xvi, 172-174. Antonio Viscardi: Le 

Origini (Storia letteraria d’Italia, 1). Milano, Fr. Vallardi, 1939. 

Paulsen, Wolfgang. In MLN, tv, 640-641. The German Popular Play 
““Atis”’ and the Venetian Opera. A study of the conversion of 
operas into popular plays, 1675-1722, with special reference to 
the play At?s. By Mary Beare. Cambridge University Press, 
1938. 

Pei, Mario A. In RR, xxx, 285-292. La Canzone d’Orlando, vol. I. 
Introduzione, traduzione in versi italiani, note critiche, appendice 
e indice di nomi. Di Elda Bossi. Firenze, Ofiria, 1938. Roland- 
Orlando dans l épopée francaise et italienne. Par F. Th. A. Voigt. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1938. Le Origini delle canzoni di gesta: teorie 
e discussiont. Di Italo Siciliano. Padova, Milani, 1940. 

Rotunda, D. P. In Modern Language Quarterly, 1, 419. Nuovi canti 
carnascialeschi del rinascimento. Con un appendice: Tavola gen- 
erale dei canti carnascialeschi editi ed inediti. By Charles §. 
Singleton. Modena: Soc. Tip. Modenese, 1940. 

S. H. In MLN, tv, 641. Masters of Dramatic Comedy and Their Social 
Themes. By Henry Ten Eyck Perry. Harvard University Press, 
1939. Among others Goldoni. 

Shaw, J. E. In University of Toronto Quarterly, Oct. 1940, 113-119. 
Dante e la Philosophie. Par Etienne Gilson. Paris, Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 1939. (Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, 
XXVIii.) 

Shay, Mary L. In Italica, xv11, 122-123. Luigi Salvatorelli: A Con- 
cise History of Italy, from Prehistoric Times to Our Own Day. 
Translated from the Italian by Bernard Miall. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. 

Singleton, C. S. In MLN, tv, 626-628. Rimatori del Dolce Stil Novo. 
A cura di Luigi Di Benedetto. (Scrittori d’Italia, n. 172) Bari, 
Laterza, 1939. 

Singleton, Charles S. In J/talica, xvi1, 118-122. Gordon Rutledge 
Silber: The Influence of Dante and Petrarch on Certain of Boc- 
caccio’s Lyrics. Menasha, Wis., George Banta, 1940. 
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REVIEW 


CaGNno and Sopuie M. Sertncuaus: Viaggio in Italia. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, New York, 1940. Pp. xi, 252. 


Un vero viaggio in Italia é il sogno di molti e la fortuna di pochi 
studenti d’italiano. Percid questo nuovo libro di lettura non poteva 
assumere un titolo pid attraente. I] suo scopo é di presentare “to 
children of high school age, a clear picture of Italian civilization and 
culture.” 

I suoi autori hanno dunque posto la loro meta molto in alto. Per 
raggiungerla attinsero informazioni da fonti autorevoli, quale l’E.N. 
I.T., il Museo d’Arte e la Biblioteca di New York, la Compagnia di 
Navigazione Italiana, ecc.; riuscirono anche ad usufruire (beati loro) 
dell “impeccable scholarship” ai altri collaboratori. 

II libro consiste di un dialogo di un centinaio di pagine contrap- 
poste da altrettante pagine contenenti esercizi, note e vocabolario. 
E diviso in XXI lezioni, seguite da esercizi ricapitolativi e dal 
vocabolario. 

I coniugi Belli, di New York, hanno deciso di premiare i loro 
figli Nina e Gino, studenti di high school, con un bel viaggio in 
Italia, ove li portera il Rex. La partenza é fissata per l’indomani, 
primo luglio, che é anche, per felicissima coincidenza, il loro primo 
giorno di vacanza. Questo é il soggetto della prima lezione che s’in- 
titola: ‘Ultimo Giorno di Scuola.”” Giorno di scuola é veramente, 
perché i nostri giovani studenti, appena ritornati a casa, devono 
prendere parte ad una esauriente lezione di geografia sull’Italia! 

I] titolo della seconda lezione é una sorpresa sconcertante: “‘Arrivo 
a Napoli’! Istintivamente il lettore che ha avuto l’opportunita di 
fare veramente un viaggio in Italia, ritorna sulle pagine precedenti 
credendo di aver oltrepassato la lezione che parla della partenza da 
New York e quella che descrive la traversata da New York a Napoli. 
Ne constata invece la mancanza con rammarico, perché ne com- 
prende tutta l’importanza. Per turisti americani, un viaggio in 
Italia comincia e finisce a New York. 

Gli autori del libro muovono i nostri turisti da New York a Napoli, 
da Napoli a Venezia e da Venezia a Palermo come si muovono le 
bandierine su una carta topografica dello Stato Maggiore di un 
esercito in guerra. “Strange as it seems,” in Viaggio in Italia non 
vi sono descrizioni di viaggi: nessuna descrizione della Campagna 
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Romana; delle colline, dei vigneti e dei castelli toseani: dello im- 
ponente paesagio montano ligure con le sue gallerie; de'le pitto- 
resche pre-Alpi e delle maestose Alpi del Piemonte; dei fiumi, canali 
ed ubertosi campi della Lombardia e del Veneto; dei numerosi 
villaggi e cascinali sparsi ovunque. Tutto questo si trova lungo 
l’itinerario dei nostri turisti e pud essere visto dal finestrino mentre 
che il treno fila; tutto questo sarebbe d’immenso interesse per stu- 
denti americani perché é tanto diverso dal panorama che offrono gli 
Stati Uniti. 

Le citti attualmente visitate sono: Napoli e dintorni, Roma, 
Firenze, Genova, Torino, Milano, Venezia e Palermo. Quello che é 
detto di ciascuna di esse potrebbe essere espresso in due paragrafi di 
ordinaria lunghezza; lo troviamo invece diluito in quattro pagine. 
Avrebbe forse giovato allo scopo del libro il mettere in maggior 
rilievo le caratteristiche proprie di ogni citta e della regione in cui 
é situata: panorama, storia, abitanti, ecc. Troviamo solo aleune di 
queste informazioni nelle note che accompagnano ogni lezione e 
nelle lezioni dedicate alle ‘‘Feste d’Italia”’ ed alla “‘Vita del Popolo.”’ 

La forma dialogica adottata dagli autori non é delle pit facili. 
E evidente il loro sforzo di romperne la monovonia intercalando la 
narrazione con battibecchi tra Nina e Gino, e di ridurre il numero 
delle domande estendendo le risposte ben oltre il limite delle domande 
stesse. Alcune di esse suonano cosi: ‘‘A che ora cominciano il lavoro 
i contadini italiani? A che ora finiscono di lavorare? (pag. 183, riga 
’ 8.) Tali domande stridono un poco sulle labbra di ragazzi nati e 
cresciuti a New York! 

Le illustrazioni del libro sono chiare e belle, ma poche; anzi: 
pochissime. Non una veduta di Genova “‘La Superba’’; che umilia- 
zione! La pittoresca Torino, l’antica Augusta Taurinorum, la veechia 
capitale del Piemonte, la prima capitale d’Italia, la ‘‘Parigi Italiana” 
é illustrata con un angolo del tetto della FIAT! Di Milano, la. “New 
York” d’Italia, vediamo solo il Duomo; dov’é la sua monumentale 
stazione di cui ne parla anche il testo? Venezia, la ‘Regina dell’A- 
driatico”’ é@ corteggiata con una sola veduta aerea della Piazza San 
Marco; dove sono i suoi canali, le gondole, il Palazzo Ducale col 
Ponte dei Sospiri? Tutta la Sicilia é illustrata con una veduta del 
porto di Palermo; nessuna veduta dei suoi pittoreschi carretti e 
deila bella Taormina. In un libro di questo genere le illustrazioni 
sono, pit che un ornamento, una necessita. 

Mentre il contenuto del dialogo é talvolta elementare, anzi puerile, 
il linguaggio usato, chiaro e facile, é ben sdattato a studenti di high 
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school. Tale considerevole successo ci fa perdonare agli autori des- 
crizioni di questo genere: “I marinai gettano le corde ed in pochi 
minuti il Rex é fermo’’! La complicata e lunga manovra é cosi ri- 
dotta alla minima espressione, come se il Rex, con le sue 52.000 ton- 
nellate, fosse una barchetta a remi. 

La stampa del libro é stata meticolosamente curata. Ci sono solo 
due piccoli errori: alla parola “both,” pag. 8, manca la lettera ‘‘b’’; 
alla parola “pid,” pag. 52, manca l’accento sulla “u’’. Ci sono perd 
nel testo alcune espressioni, traduzioni ed asserzioni che meritano di 
essere commentate: 

Pag. 3, riga 13— “‘. . . gridano i ragazzi pit morti che vivi... . 
Se gridano, non sono pit! morti che vivi; e se sono pit morti che vivi, 
non possono “‘saltare dalla gioia’”’ come é detto solo sei righe pid 
sotto. Pag. 13. riga 1—“‘il viaggio é quasi finito”’ (arrivo a Napoli). 
La traversata é quasi finita, ma il viaggio é solo alla fine del prin- 
cipio. Pag. 13, riga 19—‘‘sembrano uccelli che volano sull’acqua”’ (le 
barche a vela nel golfo di Napoli) . . . uccelli “posati’’ sull’acqua, 
sarebbe pil verosimile. Pag. 42, n. 4—‘‘non posso fare nemmeno un 
passo’’—traduzione: “I can’t take another step.”’ Meglio: “I can’t 
take a single step,” or, “I can’t walk at all.”’ Pag. 51, riga 25— 
“cestini di viaggio.’’ Meglio: cestini ‘‘da”’ viaggio. Pag. 77, riga 24— 
. questi affreschi sono dipinti nella volta... .”” Meglio: . . . sono 
dipinti ‘sulla’ volta. Pag. 79, riga 12—‘‘Michelangelo dipingeva la 
volta sdraiato su un paleo con la pancia in st” sic! Meglio dire: 
... Sdraiato “‘supino”’ su un paleo. Pag. 96, Note—‘‘I] Banco di San 
Giorgio is the oldest bank in Italy.’’ Meglio dire: “‘was the oldest 
bank,” perché cess6 di esistere tanto tempo fa. Ii Banco di Napoli, 
fondato nel 1539, @ attualmente la banca pil antica non solo 
d'Italia, ma del mondo. Pag. 97, riga 16—‘‘Com’ é bella questa 
statua di Cristoforo Colombo” (a Genova). Non si tratta di una 
statua, ma di un grandioso monumento. Pag. 20, Frasi Utili, n. 1— 
“‘Possiamo prendere qualsiasi autobus’’—-traduzione: “‘We can take 
any bus at all.”’ Meglio omettere “at all.”” Pag. 144, Note—‘... 
these sacred birds’ (pigeons of St. Mark’s Square). I colombi di 
Piazza San Marco a Venezia sono protetti dalle autorita e rispettati 
e ben voluti dai cittadini, ma non sono assolutamente considerati 
sacri. Tale concetto pagano sarebbe in contrasto con la tradizione 
cristiana dei veneziani. Pag. 86, Note—‘‘I] Poverello”’ (d’Assisi)— 
traduzione: ‘‘The Poor Little Man.” “‘Poverello”’ significa piuttosto: 
povero, mite ed umile, e non povero e piccolo di statura. I] diminu- 
tivo ha qui significato morale e non fisico. 
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Nonostante i precedenti commenti é@ giusto ammettere che un 
libro come questo pud essere di grande utilitd ad insegnanti capaci 
di colmarne le lacune. I suoi autori si sono resi meritevoli della grati- 
tudine degli altri insegnanti d’italiano per i loro sforzi nel tentare 
di raggiungere uno scopo altamente lodevole e nobile. 

Mario MAscaRINo 

McKinley High School 

Chicago, Illinois 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ITALIAN 


Held in Boston, December 28, 1940 


— BUSINESS meeting was called to order at noon by the 
President, Professor Camillo P. Merlino, at Pieroni’s restau- 
rant. The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the Editor were 
presented and accepted. Professor Altrocchi paid tribute to the 
work of Professor Van Horne as editor. The president read a letter 
from Professor Prezzolini which urged the membership to make vol- 
untary contributions to the support of Jtalica. The letter was accom- 
panied by a generous gift of $15 for this purpose. In the absence of 
Professor J. G. Fucilla, chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Dr. C. R. D. Miller read its report. On the motion of Professor 
-Altrocchi, it was voted to instruct the secretary to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the candidates so proposed. The names of the latter are 
to be found on the inside cover of Italica. 

Professor Frederika Blankner expressed appreciation for the $200 
donated in three successive years by the Graduate School of the 
University of Illinois for the support of Italica. President Merlino 
added his personal gratitude to the editor, and thanked Professor 
Blankner for expressing so well the appreciation of the membership 
as a whole. 

Professor Blankner moved that the Association express its appre- 
ciation to Professor Merlino for his many y — of service as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and for his year of serv’ as President. This was 
done by a rising vote. 

About sixty members and friends convened for the luncheon which 
immediately followed the business meeting. The thanks of the Asso- 
ciation are due to Messrs. Merlino and Miller for making arrange- 
ments for the luncheon. 
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28 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1940 
Receipts 
PCT CERT TEE $627 .60 
Sale of back numbers of Jtalica.................4.. 4.00 
Gifts from Professor 20.09 
Subsidy by U. of I. Graduate School......... 200.00 
Disbursements 
For printing and mailing /talica.................... $928 .63 
10.00 
REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
a) Securities held by the Association, Dec. 31, 1940 
5 Accumulative Investment Certificates, with inter- 
est accrued to October 1, 19390... $ 525.19 
Receipts 
Interest on certificates May 1, 1940............. 8.53 
Interest on certificates Oct. 1, 1940.............. 8.67 17.20 
Expenditures 
Transferred to checking account, Oct. 1, 1940.............. 8.67 
Balance in account AD6632 (Berkeley Building 
b) Balance in Savings Account, Dec. 31, 1940................ 32.56 
Total .. $ 566.38 


Exton Hockinea 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Thomas G. Bergin has been appointed Professor of Romance Languages 
and Curator of the Dante and Petrarch Collections in Cornell University. 
Italica wishes its consulting editor much happiness and success in his new 
position, which he will assume in September. 

Professor Howard R. Marraro of Colum}ia University has sent to /talica 
reprints of several recent articles: ‘Da Ponte and Foresti: the Introduction 
of Italian at Columbia,” from the Columbia University Quarterly ; “Italy’s New 
School Charter’ from School and Society; “The Application of the Italian 
School Charter” from School and Society; “Italo-American Commercial Rela- 
tions in the Eighteenth Century” from La Rivista Commerciale Italo Americana 
of New York; “Italo-Americans in Eighteenth Century New York” from 
New York History: and “Italo-Americans in Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth 
Century” from Pennsylvania History. Copies of these reprints may be secured 
from Professor Marraro at ten cents apiece. 

At the meeting of the Italian II group of the MLA in Boston, Professor 
Angeline H. Lograsso of Bryn Mawr College was elected Chairman and Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth Nissen of the 'niversity of Minnesota, Secretary, for the 1941 
meeting in Indianapolis. Attendance cards numbered 40, but a considerably 
larger group was present. 

In Italian I Dr. Charles S. Singleton of Johns Hopkins University was 
elected Chairman, and Professor Frederika Blankner of Western Reserve 
University, Secretary, for the 1941 meeting; 43 cards were signed, and nearly 
100 persons were present. Mr. Singleton has appointed the following commit- 
tees for Italian I: Advisory and Nominoting Committee: J. E. Shaw, Chairman; 
Gabriella Bosano, A. T. MacdAllister; Committee on Bibliography: J. G. 
Fucilla, Chairman, C. B. Beall, Vincenzo Cioffari, A. H. Gilbert, R. A. Hall, 
Jr.; Research Committee; Rudolph Altroechi, Chairman, G. R. Silber, J. Van 
Horne. Mr. Singleton makes the following announcement: ‘‘The program for 
the Group Meeting in Indianapolis, December 1941, will be composed of no 
' more than two twenty-minute papers or three fifteen-minute papers and will 
be conducted as a discussion group. Papers within these time limits should be 
submitted to the Chairman as early as possible (by September Ist at the lat- 
est). It is suggested that the Discussion Topic for the Group this year center 
on the subject of Dante Criticism. Papers on this subject are therefore espe- 
cially invited, though in no sense to the exclusion of other topics, excellence 
alone being the primary principle of selection.” 

The Academia Colombiana Correspondiente de la Espajiola has just pub- 
lished the Poesias de Antonio Gémez Restrepo (Bo, oté, 1940). Sefior Gomez 
Restrepo is Secretario Perpetuo of the Academy. In the volume is the transla- 
tion of Leopardi’s Cantt. In the introduction to the volume, by José J. Ortega 
Torres, it appears that these translations were first published in El nuevo 
tiempo literario of Bogota at the beginning of the century, and later ina 
limited edition in Rome, 1929. Sefior Ortega calls it the only complete transla- 
tion of the Canti in Spanish, the most faithful and the most elegant. In fact, 
a comparison of the Italian text with the Spanish shows a very happy com- 
bination of literal translation with smoothness, possible only in sister lan- 
guages. 

Professor Ulrich Leo, a member of our Association, has sent an essay El 
porvenir filolégico de Venezuela from the Suplemento literario of Critica of 
Caracas, Dec. 8, 1940. Among other things Professor Leo refers in this article 
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to the construction in South America of a scientific study of philology within 
a Latin tradition. 

The Christmas meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in Providence 
included several excursions into Italian linguistics. Robert A. Hall, Jr, of 
Brown University, read a paper on Definite Article plus Family Name in Italy; 
it has been published in Language. Dr. J. H. Bonfante, of Princeton University, 
developed a new theory concerning the Romance ‘weak’ perfect cantai can- 
tastt cantat cantamus cantastis cantarunt. This type, also attested in Latin, is 
found likewise in Hittite and Tocharian, and is older than the longer, so-called 
‘irregular’ type caniaut, ete. Dr. Renée Toole Kahane spoke about Some 
Sandhi Phenomena in Modern Greek; she treated the changes concerning a 
among Italian loanwords in Greek. Dr. Henry R. Kahane, in American and 
Romance Linguistic Geography, compared the fundamental tendencies which 
dominate American linguistic development with those which are expressed in 
the Atlas linguistique de la France by Gilliéron, and the Sprach- und Sachatlas 
Italiens und der Stidschweiz by Jaberg and Jud. 

Miss Frances Keene has sent reports on two recent books. One, by Silvio 
Trentin, is Giacomo Leopardi, d’un poete qui nous permettra de retrouver I’ Italie, 
Paris, Stock, 1940. It is the expanded form of a lecture given to a group of 
Spanish intellectuals. The author insists, as others have done, on the necessity 
of reading from the poet of La Ginestra not a lesson in pessimism, but one in 
reflective and qualified optimism. The other book is Umberto Calosso: 
Colloquii col Manzoni, Malta, Critien’s Printers, 1940. 


CIVILTA ITALIANA by Gaetano Massa 
A brief survey of Italian civilization for high school and college students, 
with exercises, notes and vocabulary. Illustrated. 200 pages ...... 1.50 


ITALIAN IDIOMS AND PROVERBS by Gaetano 


Massa 
Over 2000 current idioms and 600 popular proverbs with equivalent mod- 


A GUIDE TO ITALIAN READING 
Outstanding Italian writers with brief comment and description of repre- 


LAS AMERICAS 


A publication for Students of Spanish 
Issued monthly during the school year 
Rates 


10¢ per copy, $1.00 per year 
On group orders of ten or more mailed to the same address . . . .50¢ per year 


Gaetano Massa, Editor 
98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, New York 


ITALICA 


A CULTURAL RETREAT 
FOR 
PROFESSORS OF ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
AND FOR 
ALL LOVERS OF ROMANCE CULTURE 


This coming June an Italian Cultural Centre will be developed at 
Nature’s Temple, Prattsville, New York. An important feature, of the 
greatest importance to college instructors, is its vast library containing 
thousands of volumes—rare editions, ancient and modern, of Italy’s 
writers both great and obscure. This library contains the outstanding 
histories of Italian Literature—innumerable critical studies of all 
literary forms **::«t.zhout the centuries—histories, annals and diaries 
of Italy’s great «sies—scores of editions, hundreds of volumes of 
studies and monographs on Dante—a rich collection of works on 
the Renaissance and the Risorgimento—curiosities, historical and 
literary—an imposing collection of Latin works covering the widest 
subjects, including French and English editions—and a large collection 


of philosophical and scientific works. 


Nature’s Temple is a plateau 3000 feet high noted for its healthy 
climate, its water and its surrounding natural beauties. Here you may 
enjoy one of the widest views of the Catskill chain of mountains, and 
daily gaze down into the Schoharie valley wherein lies the Gilboa Dam, 


one of this century’s greatest engineering miracles. 


Your copy of the concise catalogue of Nature’s Temple library and 
further information will be mailed to you upon request. Write to Mr. 


Gioacchino Fiorillo, 171 Third Ave., New York City. 


SCUOLA ITALIANA 
of 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


June 27 August 14 
1941 


DIRECTOR: Dr. P. MERLINO, Boston University 


Visiting Professor 
Dr. Vittorio CERONI 
New York University 


Seven weeks intensive study combined with 
unusual recreational opportunities 


The Middlebury Italian School stands for the thorough prepara- 
tion of Italian teachers through efficient methods of teaching, 
a mastery of the spoken and written language, and an in- 
timate knowledge of the life, institutions, literature, history and 
culture of Italy. Success hinges upon the consistent enforce- 
ment of the Middlebury idea—segregation of students from 
contact with English; the concentration of the work of each 
student upon the Italian language; the exclusive use of the 
language in and out of classroom; and the careful supervision 
and coordination of courses to meet the different needs of all 
students. The Italian School has its separate residence and din- 
ing hall and a staff of native instructors. 


In addition to the basic graded courses in language, literature, 
and folklore, the following new advanced courses will be 
offered in 1941: Manzoni and His Times, The Human Values of 
Italian Literature, Studies in Contemporary Italian Literature, 
and Idiomatic Prose Composition. 


for individual bulletins of 


English — French — German — [ialian — Spanish 


Address 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


Attractive new first-year readers 


GOGGIO: 
A New Italian Reader for Beginners 


Historically interesting anecdotes, selections from classic historical 
writings, modern short stories, simple poems, a play by Goldoni, 
etc. In press 


VAN HORNE and CIOFFARI: 


Giulietta e Romeo e altre novelle 


Book Three of the Graded Italian Readers in the Heath-Chicago 
Italian Series. Includes also three novelle of Sacchetti. In press 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ITALIAN 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Cleveland 
June 23-August | 


The School of Italian aims to perfect the training of teachers and 
prospective teachers of Italian. To this end, it offers various courses, 
all conducted in Italian. It maintains, for children 6 to 1& years of age, 
a Demonstration School of Italian in which that language is taught 
entirely in Italian and according to the “Cleveland Plan.” 

Cleveland, with its large Italian library and colony and many other 
cultural centers, offers important advantages. Scholarships are avail- 
able. 

A circular describing the courses and application for scholarships 
may be obtained by writing to the Director of the Summer Session, 
School of Education Building, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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i Pesseguatis divided tn 22 chapter, ch of which 


“Fieve She bigh 
~ 
His adventures sre common to every locality; his tory, 
Seals with subjects such boating, ‘skating, which have no 


